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Winter  Idyl 

Snow  flakes  are  falling  on 
Earth  and  on  sea, 

Soon  the  brown  earth  is  gone, 
We  cannot  see 


Traces  of  last  year’s  sward, 
Nor  even  the  rocks, 
Earth,  looking  heavenward, 
Gentle  snow  locks — 


Locks  in  a  cold  embrace, 
Colder  than  death, 
Gently  snow  veils  its  face, 
Swirled  by  a  breath — 


Breath  of  wind  swirling  snow 
Over  the  land, 

Never  the  earth  should  know 
Less  gentle  hand. 


Snow,  wrap  the  earth  around 
Hide  with  your  cloak 
Small  things  along  the  ground 
Outline  the  oak. 


Be  not  so  sold  and  chill, 
Beautify  trees, 

Strive  not  to  harm  nor  kill, 
Live  but  to  please. 


The  Swamp  Song 

Pale  moon  swings  above  the  hills, 

Ghost  lights  dance  in  yonder  swamp, 

The  night-black  beetle  hums  and  whirrs 
His  twisting  way  through  foggy  damp. 
Hoots  the  owl  and  croaks  the  frog, 

And  like  the  clutching  hand  of  Death, 
There  creeps  from  out  this  fearsome  place, 
The  gray  robed  spirits  clammy  breath. 


Hound  dog  barks  in  distant  night, 

And  from  a  far  off  cabin  door, 

A  song — “Swing  low” — a  vagrant  breeze, 
Bears  it  away,  ’tis  heard  no  more- 
Ghastly  the  moon  swings  in  the  fog, 

The  ghost  lights  dance,  the  old  owl  calls, 
While  morn  breeze  murmurs  thru  the  breaks 
Of  willows,  as  the  cold  moon  falls. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


Not  at  Home 

by 

L.  W.  Dawson 

OF  all  the  social  laws  of  today,  perhaps  the  one  that  governs 
visiting  is  the  most  humorous.  Let  us  consider  an  example, 
Barenoss  Rothchild  calls  upon  Lady  Mount-Batten  at  her 
town  house  in  stately  Mayfair.  James,  the  footman,  informs  her  that 
her  Ladyship  is  not  at  home.  At  the  same  time  the  caller  may  know 
that  her  friend  is  entertaining  a  certain  cabinet-minister  whom  she, 
too,  would  like  to  meet.  If  confronted  with  this  fact  Her  Ladyship 
would  undoubtedly  reply,  “My  dear,  you  must  know  that  on  Thursday 
I  was  at  home  to  no  one  except  Mr.  X.”  And  yet  they  are  called 
friends.  As  to  the  strict  ethics  of  this  I  cannot  judge,  but  I  cannot 
help  admiring  the  man  who  telegraphed  his  would-be  host,  “Not 
coming.  Lie  follows  by  post.” 

This  system  for  obtaining  privacy  is  used  all  over  the  world  in 
one  form  or  another.  In  India,  if  Madame  wishes  to  rest  or  enter¬ 
tain  privately,  she  directs  the  “boy”  to  hang  upon  the  doorpost  a 
contraption  resembling  a  letter  box  and  bearing  the  legend,  “Not  at 
Home.”  If  callers  arrive  they  drop  their  cards  and  depart  in  quiet. 
The  system  is  superior  to  the  previous  one  as  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
blundering  servant  who  said,  “If  you  will  please  wait  a  moment  I  will 
ask  the  lady  if  she  is  at  home  or  not.”  But  better  than  either  of  these 
is  the  code  at  Oxford  University.  If  a  student  desires  seclusion  either 
because  of  cramming  for  an  examination  or  for  lighter  reasons  he  closes 
both  doors  to  his  “chambers.”  If  he  seeks  companionship,  he  leaves 
the  outer  door  ajar  and  all  the  world  may  know  that  His  Highness  is 
receiving.  On  a  par  with  this  social  custom  is  the  business  man’s  habit 
of  being  “in  conference”  at  convenient  moments.  If  an  annoying  sales¬ 
man,  a  book  agent  or  one  of  that  numerous  and  annoying  class,  which 
comes  to  receive  and  not  to  give,  arrives,  the  magnate’s  private  secre- 
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tary  sweetly  informs  him  that  the  great  man  is  “in  conference.”  The 
uninvited  guest  with  more  or  less  anger  retires. 

These  customs  are  quite  modern  in  their  origin.  In  books  of  the 
past  we  can  discover  little  trace  of  them.  Perhaps  it  is  because  this 
is  a  gentler  age  we  live  in.  A  knight  of  old  being  visited  by  a  Jewish 
banker,  seeking  payment,  doubtless  would  say  to  his  trusty  henchman, 
“To  the  torture  chamber  with  him.”  The  methods  of  the  modern 
businessman  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  may  seem  to  differ  greatly, 
but  they  are  identical  in  purpose  and  achievement. 


Three  Souls 


Nicholas  J.  Wells 


IVAN,  they  called  him,  Ivan  the  Hermit,  Ivan  Nikhto,  John  No¬ 
body.  And  no  one  understood  him. 

But  still  they  loved  him.  Loved  him  simply,  as  children  love. 
He  had  prophesied  the  slaughter  of  the  War,  and  they  had  whispered 
among  themselves.  He  had  foreseen  the  annihilation  of  the  Tsardom, 
and  they  had  nodded  their  heads  wisely  at  one  another.  But  now 
the  War's  misery  had  come  and  the  Tsardom’s  tyranny  had  gone. 
And  still  they  whispered  and  nodded,  wonderingly.  For  again  had 
Ivan  Nikhto  made  a  prophecy.  A  prophecy  more  dire  than  that  of 
war,  more  dreadful  than  that  of  a  Tsar’s  oppression. 

Ukraine  had  felt  injustice  from  Russian  hands.  And  Nitomir,  one 
of  its  staunch  towns,  had  suffered  much  of  that  injustice.  Little 
Russia,  in  the  face  of  Great  Russia’s  economic  demoralization  was 
promised  a  fool’s  freedom;  the  freedom  of  a  union  with  Bolshevism. 

In  sad  Nitomir,  Ivan  the  Hermit  was  philosopher,  prophet,  and 
prayer.  In  a  town  of  peasant  folk  he  was  richly  blessed  with  the 
kind  word  and  good  will  of  everyone.  For  wildly  odd  as  they  often 
thought  him,  still  they  loved  him.  With  hearts  sincere  and  friendly. 
Loved  him  because  they  had  nothing  and  he  had  less.  Loved  him 
because  he  seemed  to  have  something  more  than  they.  Because  his 
soul  seemed  to  have  a  higher  flight,  a  great  knowledge. 

Often  they  would  see  him  on  the  Horbok,  the  Hill  where  he 
lived,  walking  frenzied  to  and  fro  the  whole  night  long.  They 
knew  not  why.  They  thought  of  many  explanations,  none  really  right. 
They  knew  he  was  a  Pole,  and  that  was  about  all.  Beyond  that, 
uncertainty.  Ivan  was  not  old ;  in  his  forties  probably.  The 
fathers  of  Nitomir  could  recall  boyhood  days  when  Ivan  Nikhto  did 
not  come  down  from  the  Hill  to  roam  away  a  passing  hour.  Just 
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when  he  had  come  they  knew  not.  Nor  what  was  his  name.  “Ivan” 
because  he  had  said  that  in  Poland  he  was  called  “Jan,”— John. 
“Nikhto”  because  they  had  heard  him  say  so  often  that  he  was 
“Nikhto,  nikhto— nobody,  nobody.”  They  knew  that  he  had  lived 
on  the  Horbok  for  about  a  score  of  years,  a  recluse  who  fasted  his 
days  and  prayed  his  nights.  Eccentric,  yet  loving  as  a  child.  Even 
too  they  said  he  talked  with  God !  But  when  they  asked  him  why  he 
laid  himself  away  so  much,  why  he  liked  to  be  alone,  a  hermit,  a 
pustelnik—  he  had  no  reply.  They  were  not  sure  that  even  little 
Dmitro  Demkin  knew.  Young  Dmitro,  who  had  grown  to  love  ardently 
the  lonely  hermit,  and  had  been  away  at  the  Ruthenian  seminary 
these  past  ten  years. 

Years  ago  in  the  Polish  town  of  Pensirk,  Father  Jan  had  found 
Ivan  lying  on  his  doorstep.  All  his  life  before,  Ivan  had  lived  with 
Father  Jan.  The  good  priest  reared  the  babe  as  though  a  brother’s 
son.  Jan  he  called  him  too.  Just  Jan,  Father  Jan’s  Jan,  Little  Jan. 
And  Little  Jan  grew  to  boyhood  living  in  utter  happiness  with  his 
foster-father.  And  then  into  their  lives  came  Fedir  Krinitsky,  the 
radical. 

How  it  all  happened,  Little  Jan  could  not  definitely  have  said. 
But  he  clearly  remembered  the  night  when  Father  Jan  had  demanded 
that  the  drunken  Krinitsky  apologize  for  an  insulting  oath  that  he 
had  hurled  at  the  priest,  when  Father  Jan  and  his  protege  were  walk¬ 
ing  homeward.  Krinitsky  replied  by  striking  Father  Jan,  and  one  of 
the  fellow’s  drinking  companions  grabbed  Little  Jan  by  the  hair  and 
twisted  him  towards  his  leering  face.  Krinitsky  was  a  Russian,  and 
his  friends  brought  enough  influence  to  bear  to  complete  plans  for 
sending  the  priest  away  to  a  distant  prison.  Nor  was  Little  Jan 
allowed  to  accompany  him  when  he  left.  And  in  less  than  a  year 
word  came  back  that  the  good  Father  Jan  was  dead.  How  or  why 
nobody  said.  .  .  . 

And  Little  Jan  was  in  the  world  alone.  What  a  loss  he  felt  in  the 
absence  of  Father  Jan.  Without  his  guidance,  what  a  change  had 
come!  The  memory  of  his  bitterness  when  they  took  Father  Jan 
away  would  never  leave  his  heart.  How  he  had  beggared  his  way 
about  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  beloved  friend  1  A  friend  who 
never  returned.  .  .  . 
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“Remember,  remember,  my  Little  Jan,”  had  been  the  kind 
Father’s  parting  words,  “that  we  are  not  to  punish  the  sinner.  Pray 
for  your  mother  and  father,  whoever  they  may  have  been.  Pray  for 
yourself.  Pray  even  for  the  evil  Fedir  Krinitsky.  And  please,  my 
Little  Jan,  in  your  prayers  remember  Father  Jan.  Remember  there 
will  come  a  day  when  we  shall  meet  again,  somewhere,  sometime. 
There  will  be  darker  days  for  you,  little  Jan,  than  this.  Darker  days 
for  all  good  Polish,  for  all  good  Russians  too.  But  through  them 
all,  Jan,  remember  that  there  is  One  who  loves  you  even  more  than 
I.  And  remembering  me  do  not  be  bitter,  even  though  it  is  young 
Krintsky  who  parts  us,— forgive.  .  .  .” 

What  rebellion  rocked  Little  Jan’s  sick  soul!  When  he  knew 
that  Father  Jan  would  never  return,  how  soon  his  soul  was  filled  with 
the  passion  for  revenge  upon  Fedir  Krinitsky;  the  bitterness  of  re¬ 
morseful  hatred.  What  a  plea  for  vengeance  he  had  raised  to  Heaven ! 

Two  natures  clashed  continually  with  him.  He  knew  that  Father 
Jan  was  right,  that  God  alone  must  punish  the  sinner.  Even  such 
a  sinner  as  Fedir  Krinitsky.  Yes,  he  must  live  on  trusting  in  Jesus 
and  His  Mother  to  help  him  over  the  road  of  life.  And  oppositely 
would  come  into  his  heart  the  cry  for  vengeance.  That  trust  after¬ 
wards,  perhaps,  but  vengeance  first.  Oh,  why  had  God  taken  Father 
Jan?  Father  Jan,  who  was  his  protection,  his  consolation,  his  confi¬ 
dence  ! 

“Waging  war  in  all  of  us  at  times,”  Father  Jan  used  to  say,  “are 
Angel  and  Devil.” 

Ivan  the  Hermit  knew  it  well.  Many  a  day  and  many  a  night 
saw  the  two  spirits  raging  within  him,  in  his  little  home  on  the 
Horbok.  His  little  home  was  on  the  Hill,  in  the  Ukrainian  town  of 
Nitomir,  where  he  had  finally  wandered  and  remained  to  await  the 
end  of  life. 

“Come,  dear  Jan,”  the  Angel  would  implore,  “come!  Rise  with 
me  to  Heaven.  Give  me  your  Soul’s  care.  Upward  to  Christ.  For¬ 
give,  dear  Jan,  and  forget!  Banish  your  thoughts  of  revenge.  Be 
happy  in  holiness.  Forgive!  Remember  Jesus  and  His  Cross!  Oh 
Jan,  forgive!” 

“Forgive!”  the  Devil  seemed  to  say,  “Forgive  only  the  dead! 
Hound  your  Father  Jan’s  enemy  until  you’ve  killed  him.  Seek  him 
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over  all  Poland,  Russia,  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  Seek  him  to  slay 
him !  ” 

“Oh  Jan,  Jan,”  would  come  an  echoing  voice,  “remember  the 
last  words  of  Father  Jan.  Remember  Christ  and  His  Cross!” 

Through  many  a  long  night  Ivan’s  soul  would  sway.  To  one 
now,  again  to  the  other.  Morning  would  find  him  soul-seared. 

In  his  holier  days,  Ivan  the  Hermit  wondered  how  he  ever  could 
have  contemplated  revenge.  How  he  could  hate  anyone  when  Christ 
and  His  Mother  and  good  Father  Jan  besought  him  against  it.  How 
he  could  plot  evil  with  Jesus  dying  on  His  Cross.  .  .  . 

And  yet  in  discouraged  moments  of  loneliness  and  heartache,  evil 
thoughts  would  come  sneaking  in.  Ivan  Nikhto’s  soul  would  waver, 
and  then  his  heart  would  wish  for  revenge. 

But  the  power  of  good  was  strong  in  him,  and  he  never  wavered. 
Above  all  the  inducements  to  revenge  that  burned  within  him,  the 
call  of  Faith,  the  remembrance  of  what  Father  Jan  would  wish, 
sounded  too  clearly.  But  too  often  some  strange  nature  within  him 
rebelled.  Life  he  found  a  terrific  soul  struggle. 

Yet  they  trusted  him,  trusted  their  little  children  to  walk  with 
him,  to  dance  and  sing  many  a  moment  for  him  and  to  listen  to  his 
tales  of  Jesus,  of  His  Blessed  Mother,  of  olden  martyrs,  and  of  how 
to  be  great  and  good,  to  guard  themselves  against  wickedness.  To 
the  children,  and  to  their  parents,  too,  Ivan  the  Hermit  seemed  very 
old.  Ivan  was  a  man  old  before  his  time. 

When  the  farmers’  work  was  done,  and  he  had  finished  work 
on  his  own  little  plot  of  land  on  the  Hill,  he  would  come  down  often 
to  spend  some  hours  with  the  peasant  folk;  to  praise  the  mothers’ 
children  and  to  talk  a  while  with  the  fathers.  His  kithless  soul  be¬ 
came  lonely  in  its  solitary  state.  Longed  for  a  fragment  of  com¬ 
panionship  to  offset  utter  desolation.  And  so  he  visited  in  the  village. 

Yet  very  often  he  found  it  welcome  to  be  alone.  His  soul  was 
noblest  in  solitude;  noblest,  but  so  open  to  temptation’s  call  for  re¬ 
venge.  And  Ivan  the  Hermit  found  strength  to  quell  the  bitter  storm 
of  hatred  the  Devil  sent  rampant,  attacking  the  lonely  hermit  where 
the  memory  of  Father  Jan  had  cut  a  gash  across  his  soul. 

“He  talks  with  God!”  was  whispered.  . 


•  • 
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There  had  been  one  who  followed  Ivan  Nikhto  the  Hermit,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  Horbok  to  pray.  Little  Dmitro  Demkin  had 
been  filled  early  with  the  priestly  passion  for  Christ.  When  he  was 
twelve,  he  had  confided  to  the  holy  pustelnik  his  desire  of  service. 
For  three  years,  little  Dmitro  had  known  Ivan  as  a  perfect  friend. 
Always  Dmitro’s  eyes  were  raised  with  the  greatest  admiration  when  the 
hermit  told  his  stories  of  the  Church  and  her  martyrs.  Always 
he  was  the  fondest  lover  of  those  tales  of  tribulation  and 
triumph.  And  the  lonely  heart  of  Nikhto,  of  Nobody,  struck  a  deep 
responsive  chord  in  Dmitro’s.  In  the  lad,  Ivan  the  Hermit  found 
solace  and  comfort.  Many  a  stormy  day  passed  with  Dmitro  an 
all  day  visitor  at  the  hermit’s  humble  hut. 

Young  Dmitro  gleaned  a  bit  of  the  hermit’s  story  from  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Poland  and  Father  Jan.  Ivan  even  gave  him  little  accounts 
of  his  boyhood  days.  Dmitro  found  that  for  Ivan  the  Hermit  life 
ran  deep.  But  beyond  that  he  did  not  learn  much  with  certainty. 
The  pustelnik  was  a  holy  man  and  a  just  man.  A  man  whose  soul 
had  suffered  some  bitter  scar. 

He  did  not  tell  the  peasant  folk  of  the  beautiful  shrine  to  the 
Blessed  Mother  that  was  in  a  small  sanctuary-like  place  off  the  room 
where  Ivan  slept.  Before  that  shrine  he  used  to  pray  sometimes  with 
the  recluse.  How  lovely  a  light  seemed  to  suffuse  the  face  of  the 
hermit-man  as  he  prayed!  Although  the  boy  did  not  know  it,  Ivan 
the  Hermit  was  awed  by  an  identical  impression  of  young  Dmitro’s 
saintly  countenance. 

At  fifteen,  the  young  pupil  had  gone  away.  Departed  from  many 
a  tear  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  His  going  had  left 
Ivan  the  Hermit  more  lonely  than  ever.  But  besides  making  him 
forlorn,  the  departure  had  made  his  heart  joyful.  Joyful,  that  from 
him  had  come  in  part  some  of  that  inspiration.  Dmitro  had  said  it. 
All  the  peasant  folk  of  Nitomir  had  rejoiced  also.  It  had  been  a 
long  time  since  a  priest  had  heard  His  Call  in  Nitomir.  .  .  . 

11  Do  pobachennia!”  With  Ivan  the  Hermit’s  sad  good-bye  still 
coming  to  his  ears,  he  was  gone. 


Ten  more  years  passed.  Years  full  of  War  and  Revolt.  The 
Tsardom  so  inimical  to  the  Church  had  fallen.  Bolshevism,  an  ani- 
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mosity  more  diabolical,  held  bloody  sway.  The  knowledge  that  Fedir 
Krinitsky  was  one  of  its  prime  leaders  drove  Ivan  the  Hermit  to 
periods  of  anguished  desperation. 

Young  Dmitro  had  been  ordained  a  priest  forever.  How  joyful, 
how  jubilant,  the  lonely  heart  of  Ivan  the  Hermit  had  been  at  the 
coming  of  that  news.  Dmitro  had  just  left  the  Ruthenian  College, 
sent  to  Petrograd. 

But  through  all  Russia  was  sounding  an  impending  rumble.  Be¬ 
fore  its  significance  had  dawned  upon  the  good  people  of  Nitomir, 
Ivan  the  Hermit  had  heard  and  foreseen.  He  had  warned  the  good 
peasants.  Besought  them  to  watch  and  pray.  To  prepare  for  the 
rumble’s  thunder.  A  prophecy  of  dark  days  for  Catholics,  of  Greek 
or  Roman  rite.  The  peasants  listened,  nodded,  and  talked  among 
themselves. 

“This  poor  mad  hermit  prophesied  the  War,  he  prophesied  the 
death  of  Nicholas  the  Tsar.  I  tell  you,  brother,  he  is  right.  Dark 
days,  days  of  death,  are  coming.  May  the  kind  God  preserve  us,  and 
protect  us!”  they  said  to  one  another. 

Ivan  the  Hermit’s  prophecy  came  true.  At  Eastertide  the  storm 
broke  in  full  fury.  Through  Nitomir  one  April  morn  the  Bolshevist 
troops  came  rioting.  For  ten  days  before  there  had  been  profound 
indignation  in  the  village. 

The  Bolsheviki  had  killed  Father  Butchkavitch !  Krinitsky  and 
his  Cheka!  Killed  Father  Butchkavitch.  And  the  same  nefarious 
Bolsheviki  were  going  to  slay  the  Bishop,  Monsignor  Zepliak,  head 
of  a  Russian  Catholic  flock. 

In  Nitomir  was  consternation.  All  the  priests,  they  heard,  must 
go  to  “trial”  in  Moscow.  That  April  morn  in  Nitomir.  ...  In  the 
public  square  of  the  town,  the  peasants  held  a  demonstration  in  pro¬ 
test;  protesting  against  and  praying  against  the  persecution  of  the 
Priests  at  Moscow.  At  the  height  of  the  proceedings  the  Red  troops 
came,  shooting.  The  defenceless  peasants  went  down,  surging  in 
terror. 

When  the  Reds  had  finished  their  carnage,  many  a  peasant’s  soul 
was  with  its  Maker.  The  blood  of  three  hundred  and  forty  of  Ni- 
tomir’s  citizens  incarnadined  the  public  square  that  April  day  in 
Ukraine.  Shot  down  for  protesting  against  the  execution  of  the  inno- 
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cent  Vicar- General,  the  good  Father  Butchkavitch.  Shot  down  for 
upholding  the  Faith  of  their  fathers.  .  .  . 

Ivan  the  Hermit  had  been  right.  Darker  days  had  come  for 
Russia.  Darker  days  under  a  regime  one  of  whose  unrelenting  pillars 
was  Fedir  Krinitsky.  Krinitsky!  The  vile  name  echoed  and  pounded 
through  the  aching  head  of  the  hermit.  Krinitsky!  Could  he  but 
rid  Russia  of  that  scourge ! 

The  evil  influence  sucking  away  at  the  solitary  soul  of  the 
wretched  recluse  cried  out  for  the  life  of  Fedir  Krinitsky.  Raging 
revenge  often  almost  overwhelmed  Ivan  the  Hermit’s  saintly  qualities. 
How  he  needed  God  these  days!  Were  it  not  for  his  pleading 
prayers,  when  reason  and  Faith  forced  him  to  forgive,  the  devilish 
desire  of  revenge  and  riddance  of  a  tyrant  would  have  driven  him  on 
to  seek  and  slay  Krinitsky. 

The  following  week  saw  the  Bishop,  Monsignor  Zepliak  reprieved. 
What  had  persuaded  the  Reds  to  spare  his  death  no  one  seemed  to 
know.  Protests  had  come  from  other  countries.  Maybe  they  had  had 
their  desired  effect.  Nor  did  anyone  feel  sure  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Bishop’s  life. 

But  word  had  come  from  Dmitro! 

Ivan  the  Hermit  learned  that  Dmitro  had  been  summoned  to 
appear  in  Moscow  for  trial.  The  young  priest,  fresh  from  the  semi¬ 
nary,  was  accused  of  teaching  the  Catechism  to  minors.  Bolshevism 
had  no  love  for  the  Catechism  of  Christ. 

Ivan  the  Hermit  made  a  resolution  when  he  heard  that.  Re¬ 
solved  to  go  to  Moscow.  He  was  convinced  that  he  would  never 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  again  his  little  Dmitro,  Dmitro  Demkin, 
Father  Dmitro. 

To  Moscow!  What  a  journey  for  Ivan.  But  he  set  out,  amidst 
the  fond  farewell  of  the  villagers.  They  did  not  whisper  and  nod  now. 
Tears  quivered  in  their  eyes. 

Over  the  road  to  Moscow.  Without  money,  other  than  a  very  little 
he  had  saved.  Without  means  of  conveyance,  save  his  feet.  Of  pro¬ 
visions  he  had  a  basketful  given  him  by  the  good  peasants. 

All  the  first  day  he  walked.  Wearily,  a  man  old  for  his  years. 
The  second  day  he  walked  more  wearily.  People  on  the  road  watched 
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him  pass.  Among  all  the  peasants  on  the  road  he  was  noticeable. 
He  walked  on,  wearily  but  unwaveringly.  They  knew  he  had  a 
destination.  And  they  wondered. 

Three  days  of  walking.  Ivan  the  Hermit  was  nearly  spent.  His 
money  had  run  out.  His  provisions  were  gone.  For  sustenance,  he 
begged.  Some  there  were  who  had  a  loaf  for  him.  Many  were  so 
poor  they  had  but  a  word  of  sympathy. 

The  fourth  day  of  his  journey  was  nearly  his  last.  From  early 
morn  until  far  into  the  night  he  walked.  Both  the  Angel  and  the 
Devil  drove  him  on.  The  Angel,  to  see  his  Dmitro,  to  get  his  blessing, 
to  try  to  save  him— God  knew  how!  The  Devil,  driving  him  on  to  kill 
Fedir  Krinitsky.  Ivan’s  anguish  followed  him  even  on  the  road  to 
Moscow.  Always  there  was  the  perpetual  struggle  within  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  a  motor-car  driven  by  a  foreigner 
offered  him  a  ride.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  foreigner  was  an 
American  correspondent  on  his  way  to  Moscow  in  an  endeavor  to  get 
authentic  information  for  his  paper.  The  story  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  innocents  of  Russia  had  reached  America. 

They  arrived  at  Moscow,  and  parted.  Neither  asked  the  other’s 
business.  One  was  not  curious;  the  other,  too  discreet  to  ask. 

Moscow!  ....  and  Fedir  Krinitsky.  Holy  Week.  Days  of 
trials.  Today,  the  trial  of  Dmitro,  along  with  several  other  Priests. 
Courting  martyrdom  in  Holy  Week.  .  .  . 


Ivan  the  Hermit  found  admittance  to  the  trial  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult.  Only  those  who  could  display  cards  of  membership  in  the 
Bolshevist  or  some  Socialistic  organization  were  allowed  entrance. 
But  determined  with  a  bitter  intensity,  he  made  a  way  in  for  himself. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  Communists  of  every  sort  of  evil  descrip¬ 
tion.  Many  of  them,  too,  were  Polish.  Beasts  who  had  come,  un¬ 
like  Ivan,  to  gloat  over  the  Polish  priests  in  the  dock.  They  had  no 
pity  for  their  unfortunate  countrymen.  The  three  judges  were 
worthy  of  the  worst  of  the  audience.  And  the  prosecutor  was  the 
vilest  of  the  whole  dastardly  gathering. 

The  prosecutor  was  Fedir  Krinitsky. 

Ivan  the  Hermit  looked  upon  his  face.  The  very  sight  of  him 
bred  hatred  in  the  heart  of  Ivan.  He  wanted  to  fly  from  his  chair, 
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and  dashing  madly  up  the  aisle,  seize  this  demon  of  a  Krinitsky  and 
slay  him.  Slay  him,  the  devastater  of  his  happiness.  .  .  . 

The  blow  of  a  gavel.  The  trial  had  begun. 

Father  Dmitro  Demkin  was  the  youngest  of  the  accused.  Newly 
ordained  they  all  knew  from  his  tonsure  not  yet  covered  by  hair. 
They  led  him  first  to  be  questioned. 

Krinitsky  scowled  darkly.  He  had  selected  the  youngest  Priest, 
thinking  that  he  in  his  weakness  would  yield.  Useless  thought !  The 
younger  priests  indeed  were  the  most  aggressive. 

Ivan  the  Hermit  fought  down  his  rebellious  soul.  Dmitro,  who 
had  been  away  so  many,  many  years,  was  on  trial!  Oh  God,  God! 
What  has  happened  ?  Dmitro !  Krinitsky ! 

The  presiding  judge  read  the  law  of  the  Soviet  which  made  it  a 
crime  to  teach  any  religious  doctrines  to  anyone  under  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

Krinitsky,  mad  with  disappointment  over  the  unslain  Bishop, 
glowered  about.  He  had  a  ferocious  face.  With  a  furious  glare,  he 
snarled  : 

“You  have  taught  the  Catechism  to  children?” 

Dmitro,  usually  the  most  meek  and  humble  of  youths,  drew  him¬ 
self  up  to  his  full  frail  height  and  stared  fearlessly  into  the  burning 
eyes  of  the  prosecutor.  And  in  his  own  eyes  there  was  still  a  trace 
of  gentleness,  mingled  with  their  aggression. 

“I  have!”  he  answered. 

And  as  he  answered  his  face  lit  with  pleasure.  Pleasure,  and 
surprise.  It  was  as  though  he  had  been  asked  if  there  was  a  God  in 
Heaven. 

The  prosecutor  was  carried  away  by  every  violent  passion  of  his 
being. 

“Do  you,”  seethed  the  prosecutor,  “do  you  not  consider  yourself 
bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Soviet  Government?” 

“I  do  not!”  replied  the  youthful  Priest,  in  a  proud  voice.  The 
Reds  were  infuriated. 

“O  God,  give  me  strength!”  whispered  Ivan  the  Hermit.  He 
needed  the  strength  against  the  Devil  in  himself.  The  sight  of  the 
brave  Dmitro  stilled  the  evil  voice  within  him,  though  the  sight  of 
Krinitsky  was  maddening. 
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Fedir  Krinitsky,  in  a  turbulent  frenzy,  pointed  at  the  defendant, 
shrieking : 

“You  will  continue  to  teach  the  Catechism?  And  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  say  Mass?” 

“Yes!  With  God’s  help,  I  will.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  so,  no 
matter  what  the  consequences  may  be.  If  a  father  asks  me  to  teach 
his  child  the  Catechism,  I  cannot  refuse.” 

The  gathered  Reds  leered  angrily.  Some  laughed. 

Ivan  the  mad  Hermit  clenched  his  hands.  Almost  desperately 
forced  himself  to  subjection  to  control  his  fierce  desire  of  killing 
Fedir  Krinitsky. 

“Rome  teaches  you  this!”  Krinitsky  cried.  “Soviet  Russia 
teaches  the  contrary.  Now  you  must  choose  once  and  for  all.  Which 
will  you  choose,  Rome  or  Red  Russia?” 

There  was  a  deep  silence. 

On  the  bench  the  three  judges  lighted  cigarettes  and  began  to 
smoke,  with  nerves  on  end.  The  whole  room  was  electrified  by  a 
nervous  tension.  .  .  . 

A  joyful  fire  in  his  eyes,  the  young  Dmitro  answered.  His 
voice  rang  out  like  a  peal  from  the  heavens. 

“Which  do  I  choose?  Rome,  Rome  and  God!” 

Simultaneously  the  three  judges  dropped  their  cigarettes.  They 
looked  up  in  wondering  amazement.  Dmitro  smiled  a  little  smile  of 
exultation. 

Krinitsky  howled  for  blood.  Infuriated  he  made  a  terrible  de¬ 
mand  for  the  life  of  the  defendant.  The  judges  made  no  attempt  to 
quiet  the  yelling  audience,  who  were  hailing  the  prosecutor  with 
frightful  applause. 

After  a  long  while,  the  counsel  for  the  defense  began  a  speech 
in  vain.  All  his  references  to  the  people  of  Petrograd,  weeping  and 
wretched  without  their  poor  Priests,  were  useless.  Through  it  all, 
Krinitsky  wore  his  same  satanic  smile.  During  the  most  pathetic 
parts  of  the  appeal,  he  tried  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  Polish  lawyer  in 
attempts  to  make  him  smile  too.  Tried  to  make  him  laugh  as  he 
implored  the  Court  for  justice.  At  one  point,  when  the  courageous 
lawyer  went  so  far  as  to  show  the  bravery  of  this  young  priest  who, 
after  his  Pastor’s  chapel  had  been  closed  by  these  same  Soviet  authori- 
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ties,  continued  to  say  Mass  to  a  congregation  in  a  deserted  orphanage, 
a  few  of  the  Poles  clapped  their  hands  in  approval.  The  prosecutor’s 
disapproval  was  venomous. 

“Silence”  shouted  the  judges.  “Silence!  or  the  room  must  be 
cleared !  ” 

The  lawyer  finished.  In  vain.  The  law  was  the  Republic’s.  It 
was  not  the  defense’s  business  to  comment  upon  it,  but  to  obey  it. 

The  sentence  of  death  was  passed.  The  prisoner  was  being  led 
away.  .  .  . 

A  face  opposite  Ivan  the  Hermit  swung  around,  and  fixed  its 
bloodshot  eyes  upon  him.  The  horrible  mouth  opened  in  an  abomin¬ 
able  laugh.  It  incensed  the  seared  soul  of  the  pustelnik.  By  Fedir 
Krinitsky’s  demand  he  saw  Dmitro,  his  own  Dmitro,  being  led  away 
to  death.  A  dagger  in  his  own  breast  would  have  been  more  wel¬ 
comed. 

With  a  furious  cry,  he  leaped,  picked  up  the  man  at  arm’s  length, 
faced  the  leering  Krinitsky,  and  set  himself  to  hurl  the  body  at  the 
rankling  prosecutor. 

A  clamor  .  .  .  Dmitro’s  guards  stopped,  turned.  Dmitro  cried 
out.  .  .  . 

“Ivan,  Ivan!  Stop!  Stop!” 

Ivan  the  Hermit  dropped  the  man  and  rushed  to  Dmitro,  falling 
at  his  feet. 

“Oh  Dmitro,  Dmitro,  my  little  Dmitro!  They  are  going  to  kill 
you.  I  cannot  hear  it!” 

If  Ivan  the  Hermit  had  flown  down  from  Heaven,  he  would  not 
have  caused  more  surprise  to  defendant  and  audience.  A  violent 
hub-hub  shook  the  courtroom. 

Krinitsky,  recovering  from  his  first  shock  of  fright,  began  to 
speak  to  the  presiding  judge.  Then  to  the  soldiers: 

“Drag  them  out  of  here.  Get  them  out!  Kill  them!” 

The  two  were  roughly  forced  to  separate.  The  Reds  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  a  rescue. 

“Stop !  ” 

Fedir  Krinitsky  hurled  himself  over  to  the  Hermit,  and  yanked 
him  around. 
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“You  Toad!  Who  are  you?  What  do  you  mean?” 

Ivan  the  Hermit  stood  erect. 

“Nikhto,”  he  replied  in  a  low  voice. 

“Nikhto  1  I  asked  you  for  your  name!” 

Ivan  looked  into  the  prosecutor’s  fierce  eyes,  and  then  at  Dmitro. 

“I  have  no  name,”  came  his  answer. 

It  looked  as  though  they  would  come  to  blows. 

“Khoroni  Bozhel  God  forbid!”  Dmitro  uttered  the  cry  in  real 
alarm. 

“You  are  right,  my  Dmitro.  Khoroni  Bozhe!  Who  cares?  God 
is  with  us.” 

Only  a  few  had  heard  the  words  of  the  three.  All  the  room  was 
silent.  It  took  a  minute  for  the  prosecutor  to  realize  what  this 
vagrant  had  said. 

He  broke  into  diabolical  laughter. 

“See,  see!  Our  Priest  has  a  protector,  a  worthy  champion,  a 
drunken  vagabond!” 

His  audience  roared  its  approval.  Ivan  the  Hermit  stood,  his 
eyes  toward  the  roof,  his  breast  inflamed  with  a  thousand  passions. 
“O  God!  Would  he  ignore  that  insult  to  His  Priest!” 

Father  Dmitro  grasped  the  hand  of  Ivan  the  Hermit,  breathing 
a  prayer  of  supplication. 

The  prosecutor’s  insult  mouthed,  he  glared  at  the  two.  Again  he 
went  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  more  ebullient  than  before.  His  face 
grew  scarlet,  then  purple. 

Suddenly,  with  a  terrible  outcry,  he  clutched  at  his  side,  then  fell 
stricken  to  the  floor. 

His  followers  picked  him  up,  dead.  The  soul  had  left  his 
body.  .  .  . 

The  Court  passed  another  death  sentence,  of  Ivan  the  Hermit. 

That  night,  in  a  cellar  of  the  Cheka  gunmen,  the  Reds  filled  the 
bodies  of  the  two  prisoners  with  bullets. 

Three  Souls ! 


In  sad  Nitomir  the  peasants  wept.  And  the  peasant  women 
sighed,  “The  good  God  knows  best.  .  .  .” 

And  they  looked  up  to  Heaven,  finding  their  God. 


The  Whip 


Lithe  forms 

Gracefully  glide 

Over  the  shimmering  pond. 

On  winged  slippers  of  silver  they  ride 
With  a  jingling  song  on  their  lips  as  they  slide 

- and  whirl! 

Once  more 
Increasing  fleet 
The  long  line  winds. 

With  a  swing  that  is  careless,  a  song  that  is  sweet 
They  speed  the  length  of  the  crystalline  sheet 
- and  swirl! 


O  radiant  youth  with  your  whirl  and  zest, 
Your  swift  sweep  forward,  your  gay  retreat — 
There’s  golden  music  to  your  lips  and  hearts 
And  silv’ry  music  beneath  your  feet. 


John  J.  Wright. 
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A  Reverie 

O  for  a  day  with  the  salty  spray 
While  traversing  the  billowing  sea, 
In  a  sailing  ship,  on  a  wand’ring  trip, 
There’s  where  my  heart  would  be! 


The  watery  waste  would  ne’er  make  haste 
Whils’t  I  communed  with  the  stars, 

Though  winds  blow  strong,  the  whole  night  long, 
I  would  gaze  on  the  dripping  spars. 


Until,  at  last,  the  night  had  passed 
And  day  breaks  o’er  the  swell, 

In  search  of  my  quest  I’d  come  to  rest 
At  the  sound  of  the  tolling  bell. 


For  the  sea  of  life,  though  full  of  strife, 
I  prefer  to  the  rocky  shore, 

And  when  the  swell  has  tolled  the  knell, 
I’ll  know  the  trip  is  o’er. 


Patrick  Rafter y. 


You 

You,  whom  I  love,  are  like  the  sea  to  me, 

The  sea  in  deep  tranquillity. 

Quiet  and  loving,  with  comforting  words 
Flowing  past  your  lips  and  hov’ring  like  birds 
That  float  o’er  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  sea, 
You  stole  my  heart  away  from  me. 


Lapping  waves  that  sing  a  sweet  song 
As  they  kiss  the  beach  the  whole  day  long; 
Little  white-caps  that  are  here  and  there 
Flocked  about  by  whisps  of  playful  air; 
Shining  waves  that  reflect  the  silvery 
Beams  of  the  sun;  all  these  you  are  to  me. 


My  beloved,  to  me,  your  presence  on  earth 
Is  like  the  splendor  and  glorious  worth 
Of  the  blue  sky  as  it  cups  the  waves; 

Or  the  sunlight  creeping  o’er  them  into  caves 
In  chalk  cliffs  that  keep  the  water  white 
And  iridescent  as  the  stars  that  shine  at  night. 

You  are  beautiful,  mysterious,  calm,  and  kind — 
Like  the  sun  as  it  sinks  into  the  deep,  behind 
The  curving  surface  of  the  tranquil  sea; 

The  scene  that  touches  all — you,  and  me. 

As  your  white,  gentle  hand  can  sooth, 

So  are  you  like  the  sea  when  smooth. 


Like  the  soothing  serenity  of  the  soft  sun 
On  the  waves  as  it  proclaims  the  day  is  done; 
As  the  peaceful  tone  of  the  azure  sky 
That,  fading,  thrills  us,  makes  us  sigh 
At  the  scene  painted  by  the  Great  Artist  above, 
So  is  your  soul,  your  heart,  and  your  love. 


C.  G.  Fraser. 


Flame  5ong 

O  Flame,  that  struggles  high, 
Leap,  leap  to  the  Western  Sky, 
Rubricate  the  rabble, 

While  they  laugh  and  babble 
At  your  torch 
As  you  scorch, 

O  Flame! 


Strong  flame,  to  burst  asunder 
Man  made  doors,  and  then  to  plunder 
His  possessions,  with  a  sneer 
At  the  things  he  prizes  dear. 

And  you  scorch 
With  your  torch, 

O  Flame! 


W.  J.  A.  Koen. 


The  Enchantment  of  Distance 

by 

Frank  Mulligan 

AT  least  one  predominant  characteristic  is  bound  to  show  itself 
in  the  life  of  every  man.  There  are  longings  and  desires  that 
are  universal;  there  are  those  peculiar  to  the  individual.  Of 
the  latter  we  are  all  conscious  of  at  least  one  that  keeps  us  straining 
at  the  tether.  It  may  be  a  love  of  books,  solitude,  company,  melan¬ 
choly,  or  a  desire  to  wander.  Books— solitude— friends— the  haunting 
moments  of  melancholy— silence :  all  on  certain  occasions  have  had 
a  share  in  influencing  our  lives.  But  as  I  pick  up  the  trail  of  past 
events,  even  to  the  remotest  recollection  of  my  childhood,  I  find 
that  the  desire  to  wander  has  at  all  times  been  constantly  and  keenly 
present.  I  think  that  I  have  been  aware  of  the  enchantment  of  distance 
every  day  of  my  life. 

Often  as  a  child  I  used  to  steal  off  early  in  the  morning  and  remain 
away  all  day.  I  found  great  pleasure  in  discovering  some  new  spot  in 
the  woods  and  then,  imagining  myself  in  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa, 
I  would  have  a  grand  time.  Every  story  of  adventure  read  to  me,  or 
that  I  had  learned  to  read  myself,  I  would  faithfully  rehearse.  Many 
a  wild  beast  have  I  tracked  to  its  lair,  many  a  savage  black  has  fallen 
beneath  my  wooden  sword!  Though  all  the  animals  I  knew  of  were 
in  picture  books  I  am  sure  I  could  have  brought  you  to  a  lion’s  den 
or  led  you  through  undergrowth  where  you  would  be  bound  to  en¬ 
counter  some  monstrous  reptile. 

Once  past  my  tenth  year  the  lure  of  neighboring  woods  began  to 
wane.  The  blue  range  of  hills  in  the  distance,  some  twenty  miles 
away,  were  beckoning  to  me,  and  so— away  I  went.  Trudging  bravely 
onward  with  the  exulting  feeling  of  a  conqueror  rising  in  my  young 
heart  I  soon  reached  the  fascinating  goal.  And  there,  as  I  stood  for 
the  first  time,  on  those  rugged  wind-swept  peaks,  Columbus,  LaSalle, 
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Balboa  and  the  whole  category  of  explorers  about  whom  I  had  read 
in  my  geography  book  faded  into  insignificance.  I,  then,  was  the 
great  explorer.  Oftimes  I  find  myself  wondering  why  I  did  not  follow 
my  boyhood  friend.  Away  to  foreign  lands  has  he  traveled,  half  the 
world  has  passed  before  his  eyes.  Whil’st  here  am  I,  by  nature  as  rest¬ 
less  as  he,  bound  by  the  four  walls  of  a  class  room.  But  my  bond  is 
only  physical ;  it  is  not  so  hard  to  bear.  For  whenever  I  read  of  for¬ 
eign  lands  and  great  adventure  far  away,  I  can  go  there;  I  can  take 
part.  The  years  have  not  dulled  my  imagination.  When  I  see  a  dis¬ 
tant  hill  I  can  feel  myself  there,  oblivious  of  the  busy  whirl  of  life, 
peering  away  into  the  distance,  standing  tiptoe  on  its  summit,  trying 
to  see  just  a  little  bit  farther.  When  actually  I  stand  upon  a  mountain 
peak  or  hill  top  staring  wonderingly  at  the  far  distant  horizon  my 
whole  being  yearns  to  follow  it  to  another,  and  another  and  so— to 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth. 

There  are  times  when  I  wander  down  by  the  sea,  and  there,  look¬ 
ing  far  out  over  the  billowy  deep,  I  sail  away  in  fancy  over  the  seven 
seas.  Through  storms  and  calms,  under  the  tropic  moonlight  and  into 
the  golden  glow  of  a  Pacific  sunset  I  go  to  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Gold  Coast— driftwood  on  the  current  of  my 
imagination.  The  days  of  long  hikes,  little  runaways,  and  “bike” 
rides  are  gone.  The  escapades  of  boyhood  have  long  been  dead.  But 
the  desire  to  wander  has  not  passed  with  them.  They  are  memories ; 
that  desire  is  a  reality.  The  fleeting  cloud— the  distant  hilltop— the 
whiz  of  the  speeding  motor  car— and  I  stand  face  to  face  with  that  sense 
of  loss.  The  terrifying  sensation  grips  my  heart.  The  lure  of  travel— 
the  enchantment  of  distance— more  enhanced  than  ever  before,  loom 
before  my  eyes  then  mockingly  vanish,  leaving  me  to  wonder— shall 
I  ever  have  the  chance  to  roam! 


The  Social  Climber 

by 

John  J.  Greene 

The  adaption  of  a  satire  of  Horace  to  the  form  of  a  one  act  play  (cf.  Bennett 
Satire  9,  Book  1.) 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

P. — The  Social  Climber. 

H. — Horace — Victim  of  the  bore. 

A. — A  mutual  friend. 

G — P’s  adversary  in  a  law  case. 

PLACE  OF  ACTION. 

The  streets  of  Rome. 

TIME  OF  ACTION. 

Between  the  third  and  fifth  hours. 

COSTUMES. 

Regular  Roman  dress  of  the  day. 

The  Social  Climber  is  indicative  of  the  human  parasites  who  were  inflicting 
themselves  upon  the  better  class  of  Roman  citizens  at  the  time. — About  the  year 
35  B.  C. 

P.  (H.  is  walking  along  the  Via  Sacra  absorbed  in  thought  when 
he  is  accosted  by  an  acquaintance,  known  only  to  him  by  sight.  P. 
grasps  his  hand.)  My  old  friend  Horace!  How  are  you? 

H.  (With  polite  formality.  Well  enough  as  things  go  nowadays 
—I  hope  you  are  quite  well.  (With  annoyance  as  the  other  makes  as 
if  to  follow  him,  he  anticipates.)  There  is  nothing  I  can  do  for  you, 
is  there? 

P.  Yes,  you  should  make  my  acquaintance,  I  am  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

H.  (Still  evincing  annoyance.)  Yes?— Well  I  will  think  all 
the  more  of  you  for  that.  (H.  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  rid  himself  of 
the  bore  at  one  moment  walks  ahead  quickly,— again  stops.  The  bore 
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follows  steadfastly— he  hurries  when  Horace  hurries— slows  his  pace 
when  Horace  slows  down— stops  when  H.  stops.  He  is  a  veritable 
shadow— imitating  every  move  of  the  highly  enraged  Horace.  .  .  .  ) 

H.  (He  whispers  pretended  private  messages  to  his  servant. 
H.  begins  to  sweat  profusely.  The  bore  ignores  these  hints  and  fol¬ 
lows  doggedly.  H.  finally  gives  vent  to  his  anger.  He  mutters  to 
himself.)  By  George  I  wish  I  were  hot  tempered.  How  fortunate 
is  Bolanus  to  have  his  quick  temper— If  I  could  be  rude  I  might 
easily  rid  myself  of  this  pest. 

P.  (P.  in  the  meanwhile  prattles  about  whatever  is  uppermost 
in  his  mind— He  praises  the  city,  its  streets,  buildings,  etc.— observ¬ 
ing  that  H.  does  not  answer  him  he  says:)  I  know  you  are  dread¬ 
fully  anxious  to  get  away  from  me— I  noticed  that  some  time  ago, 
but  it  is  of  no  use,  you  cannot  avoid  me.  I’ll  stay  right  with  you.  I 
will  follow  you  wherever  you  go.  Where  are  we  bound  for  now? 

H.  (Sees  hope  of  escape  in  fabrication  invented  in  a  moment.) 
There  is  no  need  for  you  to  go  so  far  out  of  your  way.  I  am  going 
to  visit  a  friend  whom  you  do  not  know.  He  is  ill  and  lives  across 
the  Tiber,  away  out  in  the  suburbs  near  Caesar’s  gardens. 

P.  (With  great  friendliness.)  I  have  no  engagements  and  I  am 
not  lazy  so  I  will  accompany  you,  all  the  way. 

H.  (Walks  on  with  the  appearance  of  a  brow-beaten  man.) 

P.  (Continues  attempt  to  make  his  acquaintance  seem  worth 
while  to  H.)  If  I  know  myself  at  all,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  of  my  accomplishments,  you  will  not  esteem  the  friendship  of 
Viscus  or  Varius  more  than  mine.  For  who  can  write  more  poetry 
or  write  it  faster  than  I?  Who  can  dance  better  than  I?  And  I 
can  sing  so  well  that  even  Hermogenes  himself  is  envious  of  me. 

H.  (Sees  opportunity  of  interrupting  P.,  and  again  tries  fabri¬ 
cation  as  a  means  of  escape.  He  wishes  to  make  plain  that  his  sick 
friend  is  suffering  from  a  contagious  malady.)  Haven’t  you  a 
mother  or  some  other  relative  who  is  anxious  for  your  health? 

P.  I  have  no  relatives.  I  have  buried  them  all. 

H.  (With  a  sigh  of  resignation.  To  himself,  aside.)  How 
fortunate  they  are!  You  have  bored  them  to  death,  and  I  remain 
as  your  victim.  Finish  me  off  now.  (H.  is  reminded  of  a  prophecy 
made  concerning  his  death  when  he  was  only  a  boy.  He  speaks 
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aside.)  When  I  was  but  a  boy  the  oracle  told  me  that  I  would  not 
meet  death  from  poison,  nor  the  sword  of  an  enemy,  nor  pleurisy, 
nor  consumption,  nor  rheumatism,  but  she  said  that  some  loquacious 
bore  would  talk  me  to  death.  She  warned  me  to  avoid  talkative 
people  when  I  reached  maturity.  (They  had  walked  as  far  as  the 
temple  Vesta  and  as  the  4th  hour  had  passed  the  courts  were  con¬ 
vening.  P.  remembers  that  he  had  to  appear  before  the  court  or 
forfeit  his  case.  He  speaks  entreatingly  to  H.) 

P.  If  you  would  prove  yourself  my  friend,  wait  a  short  while 
for  me  here  at  the  court. 

H.  (Eagerly— as  another  hope  of  escape  presents  itself.)  I  am 
entirely  ignorant  of  court  procedure  and  hang  me  if  I  am  strong 
enough  to  stand  throughout  a  trial,  and  as  you  know  I  am  in  a  hurry 
to  reach  my  sick  friend. 

P.  (P.  walks  with  H.  and  looks  longingly  at  the  temple— 
Evinces  indecision.)  I  do  not  know  what  to  do— whether  I  shall 
abandon  you  or  my  case.  (H.  urges  P.  to  leave  him  alone.) 

H.  Oh,  let  it  be  me,  if  you  please! 

P.  No,  I’ll  not  do  it.  (P.  walks  on  leading  the  way.  H.  fol¬ 
lows  dejectedly  as  a  conquered  soldier  follows  his  master  the  victor. 
P.  comes  to  the  real  point  of  his  forced  acquaintance  with  H.) 

P.  Are  your  relations  with  Maecenas  as  friendly  as  ever?  (He 
goes  on  without  waiting  for  an  answer.)  Maecenas  is  a  fine  man, 
exceptionally  well  versed  in  business  affairs.  You,  in  your  attentions 
to  him  need  a  good  assistant.  One  who  could  take  your  place.  If 
you  will  introduce  me,  I  believe  that  you  and  I  can  quickly  supplant 
all  the  other  hangers  on  in  Maecenas’  affection. 

H.  (With  scorn  and  mild  anger.)  We  do  not  live  there  in  the 
way  you  think,  for  there  is  no  house  more  remote  from  these  pests. 
We  are  not  worried  if  there  is  somebody  richer  or  more  learned  than 
we  are.  There  is  a  place  in  our  hearts  for  every  man. 

P.  (Laughing.)  That’s  a  fine  story— I  can  hardly  believe  it, 
but  if  it  is  so,  it  only  arouses  my  zeal  to  meet  and  be  near  Maecenas. 

H.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  seek  his  friendship.  If  you 
are  inclined  that  way  and  if  you  are  worthy,  you  may  accomplish 
this  desire.  His  friendship  may  be  won  but  for  these  reasons,  a  first 
approach  may  prove  difficult. 
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P.  (Misses  sarcasm  of  H.  and  replies  with  spirit.)  I  will  not  fail 
myself  when  the  opportunity  is  present.  I  will  bribe  his  slaves. 
If  I  am  refused  admittance  once  I  will  return  again  on  another  oc¬ 
casion.  I  will  await  favorable  opportunities,  I’ll  meet  him  on  the 
street  corners,  I  will  accompany  him  to  his  home.  For  nothing  worth 
while,  in  this  life,  is  granted  to  mortal  man  without  a  great  deal 
of  labor.  (They  encounter  Aristius,  a  friend  of  H.,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  P.  H.  again  sees  possibility  of  escape.)  Greetings  ex¬ 
changed. 

H.  Hello  my  friend— How  have  you  been? 

A.  I’m  fine— Where  are  you  going? 

H.  (H.  begins  to  pluck  at  A’s  toga,  pinches  his  arm  but  gets 
no  response— nods  to  him  frantically— winks  his  eyes  at  him,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  have  A.  rescue  him.  A.  laughs  and  pretends  that  he  does 
not  understand,— for  he  is  somewhat  of  a  wit  and  enjoys  the  joke  at 
H’s  expense,— H.  is  almost  consumed  by  his  anger— then  in  despera¬ 
tion:)  You  surely  remember,  don’t  you,  that  you  told  me  you  had 
some  private  business  to  discuss  with  me. 

A.  (Smiles,  pretends  horror  at  offending  Jews.)  Yes.  I  re¬ 
member  quite  well.  However,  I  will  speak  of  it  at  a  more  favorable 
time.  Today,  you  know,  is  the  thirtieth  sabbath,  you  do  not  want 
to  offend  the  Jews  do  you? 

H.  I  have  no  religious  scruples. 

A.  But  I  have.  You  see,  I  am  one  of  the  throng,  weaker  in 
these  points  than  you  are.  You  must  excuse  me  now,  I  will  speak 
of  our  business  at  a  more  favorable  time.  Good-bye. 

H.  (H.  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  P.— he  is  in  the  throes  of  despera¬ 
tion  when  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  G.,  P.’s  adversary  in  the  law 
case  enters,  he  sees  P.  and  loudly  cries  out:.. 

G.  Ah,  you  villain,  where  are  you  going?  (Turns  to  H.)  Will 
you  witness  his  offense  and  capture? 

H.  (with  vehement  glee.)  Most  certainly.  (He  turns  his  head 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  G.  to  touch  his  ear,  according  to  the 
custom.)  (The  adversary  rushes  P.  off  to  the  law  court— both  shouting 
at  one  another— a  crowd  gathers  from  all  sides.) 

H.  (walking  away  quietly— with  gratitude:)  Praise  be  to 
Apollo  for  saving  me  from  that  predicament  1 

Finis 


Education  Made  Easy 

by 

Joseph  A.  Burke 

«  "1  "J  ATTER’S  out !  ”  cried  the  umpire,  and  the  game  was  over. 

Cheerfully  and  energetically  I  pushed,  and  was  pushed,  out 
*  of  the  grandstand.  Once  on  the  street,  I  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  adjust  my  tie  and  to  fix  my  once  respectable,  but  now  sadly 
battered,  fedora  at  a  very  rakish  angle,  as  befits  a  contented  man. 
Then  I  started  briskly  away,  with  the  natural  beauty  of  my  coun¬ 
tenance  greatly  heightened  by  the  addition  of  a  fifty  cent  El  Ropo  per- 
fecto— a  gift.  Having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  fell  into  a  deep  reverie. 

“Everything,”  I  reflected,  “is  serene;  I’m  looking  at  the  world 
through  rose-colored  glasses.  Business  is  unusually  brisk,  my  dyspepsia 
has  ceased  to  trouble  me,  and  to  top  it  off,  by  merely  stepping  over  to 
the  club,  I  shall  find  there  a  twenty  dollar  bill,  in  place  of  the  tenspot 
which  I  life  there  this  morning— a  dividend  due  to  the  asinine,  but 
welcome,  stupidity  of  one  of  my  dearly  beloved  brethren  who  allowed 
his  feelings  to  sway  his  reason  to  the  extent  of  backing  the  Braves 
to  trim  the  Cards.  Of  course,  if—.” 

At  this  point  I  was  abruptly  aroused  from  the  lethargy  into  which 
my  feeling  of  genial  self-satisfaction  had  caused  me  to  fall,  and  my 
reluctant  spirit  was  rudely  transported  back  to  this  mortal  coil  to  the 
somewhat  discordant  accompaniment  of  squawking  horns,  screeching 
brakes,  hastily  and  forcefully  applied,  and,  rising  above  all  this  din,  a 
loud  and  angry  bellow.  A  hasty  survey  showed  me  that  I  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  a  busy  traffic  lane.  I  judged  that  I  was  not  the  most 
popular  man  in  town,  and  started  to  surreptitiously  sidle  away,  with 
the  intention  of  continuing  my  pleasant  cogitations  in  a  more  congenial 
atmosphere. 

In  vain,  however,— I  was  frustrated  by  a  muscular  and  red-faced 
minion  of  the  law,  who  charged  up  and  greeted  me  more  vociferously 
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than  cordially  with  words  to  this  effect—' “Hey!— yuh  big— where’s 
the  sale?— why  doncha  watch  the  lights?— Or  are  yuh  playing  fire 
engines?— I’ll— well  I’ll  be  doggoned  if  it  ain’t  ole  Mike  Leary— 
H’ware  yuh,  Mike? — Member  me?— I’m  Tim  Hogan,  the  guy  that 
used  to  copy  off  yuh  ’rithmetic  paper  when  you  and  me  was  in  the 
eighth  grade  back  in  Public  School  334.  Wait  a  minnit — here’s  my 
relief— hello,  Sweeney,  everything’s  OK— All  right,  Mike,  let’s  go.” 
And  the  next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Tim’s  house,  having 
somehow  or  other  had  a  very  forceful  invitation  extended  to  me  which 
I  accepted. 

Once  arrived,  Tim  plunged  into  a  recital  of  his  accomplishments 
and  his  plans,  and  wound  up  by  dragging  out  an  advertisement  on  a 
truly  noble  subject,  “Educate  yourself  at  home— to  earn  more  you 
must  learn  more— take  the  case  of  Mr.  Horseradish— before  taking 
advantage  of  our  unprecedented  offer  he  was  only  assistant  inkwell 
cleaner,  and  now  he  is  general  manager  in  the  same  office— knowledge 
—prosperity— happiness.  Merely  sign  the  salary  coupon  and  mail  to  us 
NOW,”  and  more  of  the  same. 

As  my  friend  chattered  away,  I  inferred  that  he  had  succumbed 
to  the  persuasive  language  of  the  advertisement  and  had  mailed  the 
coupon,  enclosing  as  per  directions,  “four  ninety-eight  for  this  amazing 
set  of  books,  plus  thirty-five  cents  for  postage,  twenty-five  cents  for 
special  handling,  sixty  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  packing,”  etc.  Poor 
Tim! 

One  month  later  I  saw  Tim  again.  He  was  berating  another  jay¬ 
walking  pedestrian  like  myself,  but  beating  him  thus— while  the 
aforesaid  jaywalker  stared  at  him  in  utter  stupefaction.  “In  the  future, 
please  exhibit  some  consideration  on  your  part  for  the  motorists.  Allow 
me  to  refresh  your  memory  to  the  extent  of  reminding  you  that  the 
red  and  yellow  lights,  flashing  simultaneously,  will  indicate  the  proper 
time  for  you  to  cross.” 

I  caught  Tim’s  eye  and  grinned,  not  so  much  from  pleasure  at 
seeing  him  again,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  from  amusement  at  hearing 
his  stilted  and  affected  speech.  However,  he  misunderstood  my  motive, 
and  once  more  I  was  dragged  off,  an  unwilling  victim  to  the  slaughter, 
to  Tim’s  domicile. 

On  the  way,  my  host  suddenly  took  a  deep  breath,  and  commenced 
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to  make  strange,  gurgling  sounds  in  his  throat.  At  first  I  believed 
that  a  spasm  had  seized  him,  but  finally  I  managed  to  piece  together 
a  few  of  the  weird  sounds  emanating  from  Tim’s  twitching  lips.  From 
these  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  the  dear  fellow  was  attempting— 
with  little  success— to  quote  from  “Paradise  Lost.”  With  many  and 
horrible  facial  gesticulations  he  ended  thus : 

“  Down  from  the  er-epilectic,  sped  with  hopped  success, 

Throws  his  fight  in  many  an  airy  hub — I  mean  wheel, 

Nor  stayed  until  on  uh-NI-er — until  on  Nitrate’s  top  he — uh — hit.” 

He  turned  enthusiastically  to  me  and  exclaimed,  “That’s  from 
Milton,  the  bird — I  mean  the  gentleman  who  ran  against  Bill  Shake¬ 
speare  for  the  title  of  most  popular  short-story  writer  in  1492— no- 
wait  a  minute — I  guess  it  was  in  1776 — it  couldn’t  have  been  1492, 
that  was  the  year  that  Napoleon  was  President  of  Russia.”  Out¬ 
wardly  I  nodded  my  approval,  inwardly  I  bewailed  my  sad  fate. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival  at  his  home,  he  proudly  displayed  to 
me  the  masterpieces  which  were  to  form  his  stepping  stones  to  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness— stepping  stones  of  glaring  vermilion  gaudiness. 
Picking  up  the  “Standard  Self-Pronouncing  Dictionary,”  I  opened  it 
at  random  and  read  the  definition  of  “philosophy,”  and  found  that  it 
is  “the  study  pursued  by  a  philosopher,”  while  a  philosopher  was  “one 
who  studies  philosophy” ! 

Like  a  child  exhibiting  a  new  toy,  Tim  brought  forth  handbooks 
on  Chinese,  Japanese,  Czecho-Slovakian,  and  Turkish;  textbooks  on 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Poultry-raising,  Personnel  Management, 
Architectural  Blueprints,  The  Prehistoric  Races,  Including  the  Nean¬ 
derthal  Man  and  the  Java  Cheek  Bone ;  and  dozens  more.  When  my 
host  endeavored  to  open  a  foreign  language  conversation  of  some  sort 
or  other  by  gurgling,  “Polly  voo  fried  eggs?”  I  pleaded  ignorance. 

With  a  sickening  feeling  I  realized  that  the  poor  fellow  really  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  made  a  bargain  in  purchasing  that  trash.  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  dampen  his  ardor  by  pointing  out  the  utter  worthless¬ 
ness  of  those  particular  volumes  to  him— I  could  merely  pray  that  his 
enthusiasm  would  wane  before  he  suffered  any  permanent  effects  from 
his  investment,  an  investment  which  proved  that  Tim  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  an  exception  to  Barnum’s  famous  statement. 
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That  was  two  years  ago.  Yesterday  in  looking  over  the  city  direc¬ 
tory  I  ran  across  the  name  “Hogan,  Timothy  J.,  policeman.”  Evi¬ 
dently  he  has  not  as  yet  derived  any  material  advantage  from  his 
investment.  He  has  sown  his  seed,  but  has  not  reaped  his  fruit.  I 
only  hope  that  he  is  not  attempting  at  the  present  time  to  further 
his  culture  by  means  of  a  course  in  “Crocheting  and  Fine  Needlework.” 
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Although  it  may  seem  very  late  to  indulge  in  any  further  talk 
on  football  we  cannot  help  but  say  a  few  words  again,  this  time  not 

for  the  game  but  for  an  individual.  A  young  man 
Mistakes  and  playing  a  game  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  a  mo- 
Moderation  ment  of  confusion,  probably  induced  by  a  blow  on 

the  head,  ran  toward  his  own  goal  instead  of  the 
opponents,  and  as  a  result  the  game  was  lost  due  to  this  peculiar  bit 
of  mental  aberration.  Immediately  the  press  made  capital  of  the 
mistake  of  the  unfortunate  youth. 

That  a  young  man’s  mistake  should  occupy  the  same  position  on 
the  front  page  that  a  political  scandal  or  a  crime  wave  occupies,  in¬ 
dicates  a  lack  of  proportion.  Sports  are  sports.  Those  who  play 
the  game  play  it  for  the  love  of  it,  and  as  a  man  may  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  business  or  a  student  err  in  an  examination,  so  may  a  boy 
slip  up  in  a  strenuous  game  such  as  football.  We  are  rooting  for  that 
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Californian  heart  and  soul  and  it  is  our  wish  and  hope  that  next 
year  he  will  more  than  make  up  for  his  mistake.  Those  who  have 
played  the  game  and  know  the  game  understand  his  position,  but  a 
football  player  has  first,  last  and  always  Courage,  and  we  hope  Cap¬ 
tain  Reigels  will  be  seen  leading  the  van  among  next  year’s  gridiron 
heroes. 


g  From  Foreign  Campuses  $ 

TWO  of  the  monthlies  received  in  this  month’s  batch  are,  from 
one  point  of  view  at  least,  without  the  blessing  of  a  name. 
Both  the  periodicals  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  that 
of  William  and  Mary  College  are  known  simply  as  the  Alma  Mater’s 
Magazine  —  although  the  latter  is  qualified  by  the  word  Literary. 
Other  colleges  do  the  same  thing,  send  their  literary  magazines  out 
into  the  world  without  the  protection,  or  more  properly  the  “satis¬ 
faction,”  of  an  individual  name.  We  wonder  if  the  poor  papers  do 
not  feel  a  wee  bit  jealous  of  their  sisters  who  flaunt  a  personal 
designation. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma’s 
magazine  is  the  penchant  which  Baker  Bonnell  has  for  the  triolet. 
In  “The  Seasons”  he  uses  no  less  than  four;  in  the  Poetry  Section, 
two.  The  best  of  the  six  we  believe  is : 

SUMMER 
In  my  fruitful  hours 

Pan  pipes  at  the  moon. 

Pan  pipes  among  the  flowers 
In  my  fruitful  hours, 

And  in  leafy  bowers, 

Pan  pipes  my  tune. 

In  my  fruitful  hours 

Pan  pipes  at  the  moonl 

Maybe  you  will  like  this  modernistic  selection  from  Lucille  Reed’s 
“An  Autumn  Fantasy.”  We  cannot  term  the  fantasy  poetry,  but  we 
enjoyed  it  immensely: 

Give  a  soiree  for  the  earth  people 
Who  think  they  will  dance  forever 

In  the  rhythmic  dance  of  life. 

*  *  * 

Go  where  the  casement  windows  are  open 
And  skeletons  are  playing  music  on  bones 
Of  prehistoric  monsters — 

Music,  rhythmic  like  nun’s  chants, 

And  funeral  dirges  draw  phantoms  back. 
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Dance  till  feet  fall  off  and  legs  fall  off  and 
All  dry  up  to  mixed  bones — to  ashes — to  mix 
With  dead  leaves — 

Great  gusts  of  wind  blow  them 
Back  through  the  ages  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
Some  slumbering  caveman  among  his  rocks 
Make  him  wonder  what  passion  is — 

Now! — Sweep  off  the  earth  and  let  winter  begin! 

In  the  William  and  Mary  Literary  Magazine  the  great  amount  of 
verse  is  immediately  provocative  of  comment.  And  there  is  a  very 
humorous  tale  about  a  college  boy,  “C.  Shelton  Blub— Student”  It 
starts  off  as  follows: 

“The  train,  whipping  around  a  series  of  writhing  curves,  swayed  drunkenly. 
So  did  the  conductor.  The  train  was  sober,  but  the  conductor  was  not.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  not  alone,  for  the  majority  of  the  passengers  were  school-bound  college 
students;  being  but  normal  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  they  were  upholding  the 
great  American  conception  of  college  students.  They  were  all  very  intoxicated ;  whoop¬ 
ing,  yelling,  fighting,  and  not  a  few  of  the  more  daring  engaged  in  a  brutal  and  dis¬ 
gusting  game  of  ‘button,  button,  who’s  got  the  button’?” 

The  author  is  really  a  writer  of  humor  when  penning  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  dialogue  between  the  weeping  Dean  and  the  bursting  Blub 
equals  any  effort  of  any  of  our  American  humorists. 

Of  the  verse,  “Fog”  is  a  pen-painting  of  liberal  imagery: 

A  thick  close  veil  of  comely  tears 
Unwept,  is  but  the  fog- 
A  clinging  mist  of  washy  air, 

A  rain  of  larger  droplets  bare, 

A  dusty  breeze  with  wet  to  spare, 

A  pallid  mariner’s  dank  nightmare, 

And  the  nearness  of  here  in  the  farness  of  there 
Is  in  the  fog. 

A  shilly-shally  across  the  valley, 

A  glint  wake  over  limpid  lake, 

A  cloak  of  gray  over  noisy  day, 

A  basty  white  of  the  hasty  night 
And  an  icy  tinge  as  the  stars  all  cringe 
Away  from  the  fog. 

The  Crimson  and  Gray  of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia, 
features  a  finely  drawn  character  story  in  “Coward.”  The  tragic 
close  of  McDonough’s  life  makes  us  wonder  if  we  are  not  hastily 
cowards  in  times  of  crisis.  Those  of  us  who  think  Meredith,  the 
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master  of  metaphors,  a  dry  writer  may  read  this  and  try  a  reading 
of  his  work  again : 

.  .  Meredith’s  appeal  is  to  intelligence.  And  that  sort  of 

appeal  is  never  likely  to  attract  either  a  great  following  or  press 
observances.” 

— John  E.  Dineen. 

In  our  preparatory  school’s  quarterly,  the  Boston  College  High 
School’s  Botolphian,  there  is  a  beautifully  written  essay  on  the  be¬ 
loved  “Canon  of  Doneraile,”  Canon  Sheehan,  of  whom  it  was  said: 
“One  of  the  truest  men  of  genius  who  have  illustrated  the  Irish  name, 
and  one  of  the  truest  saints  who  have  ever  sanctified  the  Irish  soil.” 
And  tender  rhyming  dedicated  to: 

THE  SANCTUARY  LAMP 
There’s  a  wistful  invitation,  an  appeal  for  meditation, 

In  the  faint  and  feeble  flicker  of  the  Sanctuary  Lamp; 

And  each  glimmer,  showing  dimly  life  is  fading,  slowly,  grimly, 

Seems  to  urge  us  to  be  quicker,  ’ere  death’s  frozen  fingers  flicker 
O’er  our  foreheads,  cold  and  damp; 

Seems  to  plead  with  tender  yearning,  “Pray,  while  light  of  hope 
is  burning” 

In  the  Sanctuary  Lamp. 

“Philius  Oswald’s  Tale,”  in  the  Cathedral  College  Chimes  makes 
us  like  Mr.  P.  Oswald.  And  also  appreciated  was : 

THE  POET 

They  pity  me — these  men  of  brawn 

And  dullish  brain;  their  whispered  scorn 
Swells  into  sneers;  they  dare  to  chide 
Because  I  fervidly  decried 
The  altars  where  they  fondly  fawn.  .  .  . 

In  the  Clarke  College  (Dubuque,  Iowa)  —Lab arum,  the  “Loose 
Leaves  From  English  Note  Books”  idea  merits  imitation.  Likewise 
the  “Verselets”  scheme.  Fiction  in  the  Labarum,  as  with  most  of 
the  college  magazines,  is  rather  scarce.  “Jack  and  Jill”  was  read 
with  comparative  avidity.  The  plot  and  characters  of  “The  Taxi- 
Dancer”  are  too  trite.  The  literary  ability  of  Miss  Hayes,  we  feel 
sure,  can  give  us  something  better,  if  she  but  try. 

“The  Man  They  Thought  Had  Died,”  in  the  Arch  of  Washington 
Square  College,  New  York  University,  is  admirably  descriptive  of 
character.  “Cain  and  Abel”  is  good  story-verse.  We  extend  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Shepard  Traube.  Anyone  who  can  say 
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singingly  As  all  1  love  are  beautiful  deserves  the  little  praise  that  we 
can  offer. 

In  the  Loriay  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  College  For  Women,  we  read 
“The  Road  Of  Life”  with  pleasure. 

What  Frances  McGuire  has  to  say  of  the  A.  B.  course  is  poignant 
—painfully  so  for  many  of  us: 

.  .  .  But  the  bachelor  course  is  to  knowledge  what  the  catalogue 
is  to  the  library.  It  merely  indicates  the  highways  of  intellectual 
pursuit.  It  places  before  one  a  panorama  of  various  fields — 
science,  literature,  language.  The  introduction  is  scant  but  suffi¬ 
cient  enough  for  the  candidate  to  discover  in  what  direction  he  is 
proficient.  ...  He  or  she  is  truly  a  “bachelor”  of  the  arts,  hav¬ 
ing  been  introduced  to  many  of  them  and  wedded  to  none. 

Another  which  greets  us  is  the  merry  Meadowlark  of  the 
Dominican  College  of  San  Rafael,  California.  It  is  the  December 
issue,  and  having  Christmas  articles  makes  us  feel  quite  sure  that 
His  Birthday  is  just  about  as  happy  a  holiday  in  the  sunny  clime 
where  the  all-Eastern  football  team  found  jubilant  welcome  as  it  is 
in  cold,  sun-scarce  New  England.  Margaret  McKeineavy  tells  us 
about  “The  Vogue  of  Boredom”  in  retrospective  style.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Keineavy  assures  us  in  her  final  sentence  that  she  has  grown  up. 
Alas  I  How  sad  it  is  to  realize  that  one  is  no  more  a  child.  The  end 
of  brimming  days  of  care-free  pleasure.  But  the  author  seems  rather 
satisfied,  and  one  is  tempted  to  say  “rejoice,”  that  she  has  grown  up. 
Not  being  of  the  sex  feminine  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  she 
is  right  in  saying  that  “boredom  .  .  .  typified  the  world  weary  and 
experienced  woman  of  seventeen.”  If  that  is  true,  our  sympathies 
rush  to  the  poor  women  of  seventeen.  With  the  man  of  seventeen, 
as  Tarkington  so  admirably  has  pictured,  this  period  of  adolescence 
is  deliriously  lacking  of  boredom.  But  one  thing  Miss  McKeineavy 
has  discovered,  and  a  fact  which  few  of  our  college  girls  have  as  yet 
discovered  (and  still  fewer  college  men!)  is  that  “a  sweet  and 
natural  spontaneity”  is  “far  more  desirable  than  a  display  of  sophis¬ 
tication.” 

Kathleen  Kay  writes  a  series  of  letters,  written  supposedly  by 
one  Anastasia  to  Kitty,  Mother,  and  Dan  respectively.  They  are 
pleasantly  alive  with  what  we  call  “feminine  chatter.” 
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After  hearing  the  almost  lyric  accounts  of  California  weather 
from  the  radio  announcers  and  their  henchmen  during  the  football 
broadcasts,  and  after  reading  the  Meadowlark's  bright  meanderings, 
we  long  for  a  trip  to  the  Coast! 

In  the  Forest  Leaves  of  Barat  College,  Illinois,  is  an  interesting 
and  lovable  character  who  gives  the  story  “A  Red-Headed  China¬ 
man”  its  title.  Though  Fu  Ling  was  beautifully  portrayed,  we  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  could  not  have  existed  in  a  story  whose  plot  was  less 
overworked  and  whose  situations  were  more  novel.  The  closing  lines 
were  effective,  but  could  hardly  hope  to  give  the  illusion  of  reality  to 
the  story  as  a  whole. 

Jane  Newton’s  imagery  is  unique,  we  think,  in  “Sunset”: 

The  weary  Sun, — a  golden-headed  boy, 

Took  his  plaything,  Earth,  to  bed  with  him, 

And  held  it  close  with  warm  and  ruddy  touch 
Until  sleep  came. 

Then  down  the  earth — toy  rolled, 

Beneath  his  coverlet,  the  Night, 

To  lie  forgotten  till  he  wake  again 

To  find  it  there,  and  play,  the  whole  day  through. 

The  best  collegiate  review  of  that  so  popular  book  (in  fact  the 
most  reviewed  book  of  the  present  season),  “The  Way  It  Was  With 
Them,”  is  in  the  Forest  Leaves  From  Our  Bookshelf.  Jean  Heskett, 
the  reviewer,  has  done  a  fine  piece  of  work,  worthy  of  sincerely  given 
praise. 

The  Ambrosian  of  St.  Ambrose  College,  Iowa,  has  a  department 
called:  With  The  Versifiers.  Whether  or  not  the  editors,  due  to 
“collegiate  modesty”  refrain  from  classifying  any  of  their  contributors 
as  Poets,  we  do  not  know.  If  they  do,  they  shouldn’t. 

“Song  of  the  Sirens”  is  a  song  of  life,  as  the  last  stanza  empha¬ 
sizes  : 

Like  the  sages  of  the  ages,  each  of  us  inscribe  life’s  pages, 

In  the  ever-changing,  mute,  unknowing  way, 

Always  seeking,  never  finding,  of  the  future  all  unminding, 

And  the  morrow  seldom  shows  that  gained  today. 

And  there  is  “Prisoner”: 

I  laughed  with  joy 
And  shame-faced  pride; 

I  could  not  leave, 

Would  not  have  tried. 
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For  innocence, 

Returned  again, 

Brought  hope  and  love 
Of  earth’s  refrain. 

Who  would  not  wish  to  linger? 

A  babe  clung  to  my  finger. 

Thomas  J.  Feeney  calls  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  the  “enigma  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literature,”  and  we  add— its  only  genius.  So  says  the  great  mass 
of  both  European  and  American  literary  critics.  In  his  article,  titled 
“The  Unknown  Quantity,”  Mr.  Feeney  gives  us  a  sympathetic  sketch 
of  the  man  Poe. 

“Full  Moon”  was  as  good  a  story  as  we’ve  read  among  the  maga¬ 
zines.  Its  author,  A.  Ulrich  Hauber,  tells  the  story  as  one  of  the 
characters,  and  makes  the  ending  seem  possible  without  being  either 
too  terribly  realistic  or  too  sweetly  idealistic.  He  is  good  as  a  weaver 
of  conversation. 

In  his  story,  “Retired,”  J.  C.  Hanley,  writing  in  the  Providence 
College  Alembic,  tells  us  of  a  man  who  retired  from  active  business 
and  is  made  “take  a  rest.”  How  he  loved  his  retirement  is  pictured 
in  the  closing  paragraph: 

Determination  was  expressly  written  in  her  face  (‘her’  being 
the  daughter  who  makes  the  old  fellow  take  his  rest),  and  it  was 
the  expression  more  than  the  words  that  convinced  Mr-  Manibold. 

He  read  therein  the  frustration  of  all  his  hopes.  He  contemplated 
the  future  dismally.  His  meditation  was  interrupted  by  Christine, 
handing  him  a  glass  of  hot  lemonade.  As  he  lifted  his  head  to 
drink  it,  the  misery  of  all  the  world  was  in  his  eyes. 

We  heartily  concur  with  their  Exchange  editor’s  opinion  of  the 
purposes  of  exchange  departments.  With  the  editor,  we  deplore  the 
fact  that  moderns  are  substituting  the  unknown  quantity  “X”  for 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  wTritings  of  “Christmas.”  “Xmas 
is  the  season  when  a  fortune  is  made  in  greeting  cards,  shopworn 
stock,  and  postage  stamps,”  and  certainly  not  fit  to  be  associated  with 
Christmas. 

We  liked  the  note  of  sadness  in  “Revealed”: 

They  thought  his  heart  was  dust, 

When  he  left  home: 

They  never  felt  the  worm  and  rust 
In  hearts  that  roam. 

They  thought  his  heart  was  stone. 

When  he  left  that  morn: 

But  he,  who  saw  it  all  alone, 

Knew  it  was  torn. 
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150  HAMPSHIRE  STREET 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 

Pilot 

Official  Organ  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 


SUBSCRIPTION,  $2.00  PER  YEAR 
309  Washington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Compliments  of  our  professional  JfrientiS 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

CHAS.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

480  Washington  St. 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

18  Tremont  Street 

J.  E.  DONAHUE,  D.M.D. 

304  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 

EDWARD  M.  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  J.  ROLAND 

Barristers’  Hall 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  Street 

P.  F.  KELLEHER 

PHYSICIAN 

1713  Mass.  Ave. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

319  Tremont  Bldg. 

Compliments 

of  a 

FRIEND 

Boston  College  Alumni 

The  BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS  is  just 
entering  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

We  need  your  subscriptions! 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  activities  on  the 
Heights. 

Send  along  your  check  for  two  dollars  today. 


Tear  off  and  mail  today 

For  the  advancement  of  literature  among  the 
undergraduates  of  Boston  College,  and  for  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  a  better  feeling  of  good  fellowship  among  her 
alumni. 

I  hereby  subscribe  to  THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE 
STYLUS  for  one  year. 

Name . 

Street . 

City . 

State . 

Subscription  price,  two  dollars  the  year  of  nine 
issues.  Pay  to  order  of  BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS. 


a 
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